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You Are Builders 


Do YOU have now, or did you have when 
you were smaller, a set of building blocks? 
If so, you have had the fun of building 
houses and barns, hangars for planes, and 
garages for cars. 

Perhaps you have had the fun of watching 
workmen build some of these structures. If 
so, you know that the first thing they did 
was to put in strong and solid pillars or piles 
if the structure was to be a large building, 
or a good basement or foundation if it was 
to be a house. Those workmen were very 
careful to see that this first part of the build- 
ing was built firm and strong so the structure 
could stand the strain of strong winds and 
the use it would receive through many years. 

A good builder never builds a foundation 
without using solid rock or good cement; he 
never uses rotten timbers as girders for his 
building to rest on. A good builder puts into 
his building only the best of materials. Then 
it will stand strong and secure through all 
kinds of wind and weather and successfully 
endure all stress and strain. 


September is a good building month, and 
some of you will be building a structure that 
is more important than the Empire State 
Building in New York City or even the 
White House ,in Washington. Some of you 
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have already started to build the foundation 
for this structure, and others of you may even 
be laying some of the girders. 

The building I am talking about is your 
life. Those of you who are just starting to 
school are getting ready now to lay the foun- 
dation of your building. You second, third, 
fourth, and fifth graders are putting strong 
rock or blocks in your foundations, and we } 
might say that you sixth and seventh graders 
are laying girders to support your building. 

And what are your building materials? 
Every lesson you learn, whether it is a lesson 
given by your teacher or one in fair play 
that you learn on the playground, is a bit of 
cement, a rock, a timber, or a steel girder 


that you place in your building. Reading, @ 


writing, and arithmetic are sound materials. 
The truth when you are tempted to story, a J 
good word when you are tempted to swear § 


or speak unkindly, a little help when it is . 


needed—all these things are good materials ] 

for the beautiful building of mind and heart J 

and life that you are constructing. 
Happy building! 
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Darcy’ Vow Veighbor 


Kathleen Griffith 


\\ 

Dancy, new neighbors are moving into 
the old Sampson place tomorrow,” Mr. 
Roberts said at the dinner table. “People by 
the name of Holmes.” 

“New neighbors! Oh, Daddy!” Darcy’s 
blue eyes sparkled, and her blonde pony tail 
waved excitedly. “Are there any girls my 
age?” 

“There are four children, but I don’t 
know their ages. Mr. Holmes came out to 
the field where I was harvesting potatoes 
this afternoon. Seems like a mighty nice 
man,” Mr. Roberts replied. 

“Oh, Mother, I hope there’s a girl nine 


years old!” Darcy exclaimed. “I haven’t had 
anybody to play with out here for such a 
long time. Ronnie, maybe they'll ride the 
school bus with us. Maybe we can . 

“Better wait ‘til we meet them,” Ronnie 
replied. “It would be swell if there’s a boy 
my age, though.” 

Darcy knew her fourteen-year-old brother 
wanted a real pal, too. At school they had 
friends, but after they left the bus every 
afternoon, they felt cut off from activities in 
Colton. The old Sampson place adjoined 
their farm. Now, in early September, the 
rambling farmhouse on the other side of the 
woods was hidden from view. In winter, 
when the trees were bare, it would seem 
close. Oh, how good it would be to see a 


neighbor’s light shining there once again! 
“How was school today, Darcy?” Mrs. 
Roberts asked. 


“Oh, fine—except arithmetic. I don’t see 
any sense to it. But Mary Porter gave me a 


“Won’t you come 
in? I’m Larry.” 
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“Why, I’m ten! My birthday was 
last week,” Debbie said. 


new paper doll for my collection. Now I’ve 
got twenty-one!” 

“How do you know you've got twenty- 
one?” Ronnie asked. 

“Why, I counted them, silly!” Darcy said. 

“How could you count them if you didn’t 
know some arithmetic?” Ronnie teased. 
“Shucks! Arithmetic’s easy if you learn each 
day’s lesson as it comes.” 

“Well, I don’t care! I was so disgusted to- 
day I threw my pencil right down on my 
desk! I don’t 

“Why, Darcy Roberts! What did Miss 
Richards say to that?’ Mrs. Roberts asked. 

“She—she made me pick up my pencil and 
start over.’ Darcy felt her cheeks burn and 
quickly changed the subject. “Oh, I can hard- 
ly wait to see our new neighbors. Mother, I 
hope they'll like to picnic in the woods with 


us, 


“Tl bake bread and a pie or two for their 
dinner tomorrow. It isn’t easy to prepare 
meals when you're moving into a new 
home,” Mrs. Roberts said. 

“Oh, wait ’til I get home from school so 
I can go over with you,” Darcy said. 
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The following afternoon she smelled 
fresh bread as she ran into the kitchen after 
school. 


“Did they come, Mother?” she cried. 

“Yes, the moving van came this morn- 
ing, and the family drove in just behind it.” 
Mrs. Roberts packed three loaves of bread 
and two apple pies in a big hamper. 

“Did you see anybody—any girls, I mean?” 
Darcy asked. 

“I did see a girl in the car, and she ap- 
peared to be about your age, but let’s wait 
until we meet them, Darcy.” Mrs. Roberts 
spread a white cloth over the food. “I picked 
these early chrysanthemums, too. Will you 
carry them, please? Hold them in your arm 
—like this—while we go through the 
woods.” 

“Through the woods! Aren’t we going to 
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Kitty 


by Marian Whscott 


Kitty’s asleep—curled up like a ball; 

You can’t even find her tummy at all. 

Soon she will waken and scamper around 

On velvety paws that make hardly a sound. 

Each morning I feed her some bread and 
some milk; 

This keeps her coat soft and as shiny as 
silk. 

She licks her paws clean with her tongue 


when she’s through, 
Then washes her face and her fat tummy, 


too. 


She purrs when I stroke her head and her 


nose; 


This means that she likes it a lot, I 


suppose. 


drive over?” Darcy asked. “I don’t see why 
we have to walk!” 

“It’s such a short distance, dear. Let’s go.” 
Mrs. Roberts picked up the basket. 

“I don’t want to walk,” Darcy grumbled. 

They followed a path through the woods. 
The leaves were beginning to change their 
green summer dresses for autumn gowns of 
flaming colors. Darcy was so excited she 
skipped right past her favorite oak tree with- 
out even seeing it. When they reached the 
Sampson place, the gravel in the drive- 
way crunched beneath her feet. Her heart 
thumped as they went up on the porch. 
Mrs. Roberts knocked on the door. Darcy 
could hear someone running through the 


house. Perhaps it was her new friend—the 
girl her own age. The door flew open. 

“Hello,” Mrs. Roberts said to a smiling, 
freckle-faced boy. “I’m your next-door 
neighbor, Mrs. Roberts, and this is Darcy. Is 
your mother here?” 

“Yes, won't you come in? I’m Larry.” 

Darcy smiled shyly. Larry wasn’t as old as 
Ronnie, she decided—about twelve, maybe. 

“Here’s Mother,” Larry said. “This is 
Mrs. Roberts and Darcy, Mom. They live 
next door.” 

“Come in, come in,’ Mrs. Holmes said 
hospitably. 

“Thank you, we won't stop this time,” 
Mrs. Roberts replied. “We just want to wel- 
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come you to our neighborhood and leave 
this for your dinner.” 

“How kind you are!” Mrs. Holmes took 
the basket and lifted the white cloth. 

“Homemade bread and pies! Um!” Larry 
exclaimed, sniffing hungrily. 

“Here are some flowers, too,” Darcy said. 

“Thank you, Darcy. Larry, put them in 
water, will you, please? But you must come 
in and meet Debbie. She’s ten—about your 
age, isn’t she, Darcy? Jack and Patty, our 


\ seven-year-old twins, are outdoors now, but 


.ebbie’s in the dining room—this way.” 

Darcy felt a tingle of excitement as she 
followed Mrs. Holmes down the hall. Oh, 
what fun she and Debbie would have, run- 
ning through the woods and going together 
on the school bus and 

“Debbie, here are our neighbors, Mrs. 
Roberts and Darcy,’ Mrs. Holmes said. 

Darcy looked at the girl who was sitting 
at the window. The sunlight shining on her 
blonde curls made a little halo around her 
head, but there were braces on her legs, and 
crutches stood beside her chair. Darcy 
choked with disappoinment. 

“I—I’m nine years old, Debbie,” she 
said. She could think of nothing else to say. 

“Why, I’m ten! My birthday was last 
week,” Debbie said. Her smile seemed to 
light her whole face. Reaching for her 
crutches, she lifted herself from the chair. 
“Tl show you one of my birthday presents. 
It’s very special.” 

Darcy swallowed a lump in her throat, and 
she wanted to reach out her hands to help 
Debbie. She felt uncomfortable, too, re- 
membering how she had complained about 
walking, just a few minutes ago. 

“Debbie had polio last year, but she’s 
recovering,” Mrs. Holmes said. ‘‘At first she 
couldn’t speak or use her hands. But she 
kept trying to work first one finger, then an- 
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other, until finally she could hold a pencil. 
That was a big moment for all of us.” 

To hold a pencil—a big moment! Darcy's 
face flushed guiltily when she remembered 
how angrily she had thrown her pencil, just 
yesterday. 

“Debbie kept trying to sing, too,” Mrs. 
Holmes continued. “It took weeks and 
months, but you should hear her sing now. 
Every day is full of blessings!” 

From a half-opened carton, Debbie lifted 
a box. “See? My birthday present. Paints 
and brushes and pencils!” 

Darcy felt a wave of compassion and ad- 
miration warm her heart as she watched 
Debbie balance herself. 

“Oh, it’s so wonderful to be able to draw 
pictures and write!” Debbie exclaimed. ‘‘See! 
I can even hold these little brushes! I’m go- 
ing to start back to school next week, too.” 

“Then we'll go on the bus together?” 
Darcy asked. 

“At first we'll take her in the car, but she 
will be going on the bus after a while,” Mrs. 
Holmes said. “Here’s Larry with the flowers. 
Set them on the table, dear.” 

“O-0-oh!”" Debbie cried. ‘“‘Aren’t they 
beautiful! Let me smell them!” She buried 
her nose in the bouquet. ‘Um! Did you ever 
see such lovely colors?” 

Darcy turned away. Her eyes had been 
blind to the beauty of the white and yellow 
and bronze chrysanthemums when she carried 
them in her arms. Why had she not noticed 
their glowing colors then? She had not even 
thought about their tangy, autumn fragrance 
either. Why did 

Debbie’s cheerful voice interrupted her 
troubled thoughts. “I'll try to paint a pic- 
ture of them,” she said. 

When Darcy and Mrs. Roberts walked 
back through the woods, Darcy stopped be- 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Dorothy Marshall 


—_ Rodgers saw the parakeet on his 
way home from school Friday. The bright- 
blue feathers of the bird stood out against 
the dark green of Mrs. Carter's bushes. 
‘Be cautious,” he warned himself. “Para- 


keets fly if you move too fast.” How he 


hoped he could catch the little bird. He 
bent down and reached out one hand slowly. 
He spoke gently, softly. “Hello, boy. Come 
on. Hop on my finger.” Danny extended a 
finger. After eyeing it, the bird jumped on, 
as if he were glad to do so. 

The closeness of the parakeet thrilled 


Danny. This was what he wanted—a para- 
keet. For many long weeks he had saved to 
buy one. Now, he would not have to wait 
any longer. This was his parakeet. Finders, 
keepers—and he had found it. 

“What on earth is that?” Danny’s mother 
exclaimed. She threw the dish towel she was 
using in the air as the bird flew from Danny's 
lunch box over her head and landed on the 
refrigerator. 

Danny laughed hard. “It’s a parakeet, 
Mom,” he explained. 

“And where did you get it?” his wide- 
eyed mother asked. 

“I found it. I’m going to get the old cage 
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from the cellar and buy food at the pet 
store.” 

“Somebody must have lost the bird,” his 
mother said. 

“It isn’t stealing, Mom,” Danny almost 
pleaded. “If I found money or jewelry, I 
would return it. But you know how much 
I've always wanted a parakeet. I love him 
already.” 

Mrs. Rodgers picked up the towel. ‘Those 
who have had him longer may love him 
more.” 

“He's mine,” Danny said through tightly 
pressed lips. 

“You must decide what to do by your- 
self,” his mother said. “You know right 
from wrong.” 

First thing the next morning, Danny 
opened the cage and let Chipper out. He had 
decided the night before that Chipper was 
the name for his bird. “Come on, Chipper,” 
he called, and he extended a finger. The bird 
hopped on the finger and then on to his 
shoulder as Danny moved his finger up. 
“Good boy,” Danny exclaimed. 

“Pretty boy,” Chipper answered. 
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“He talks,’ Danny yelled to his mother, 
who was glancing through the morning 
paper. 

““He’s a smart bird,” his mother said. But 
she did not look happy. 

Danny knew his mother did not like what 
he was doing. Knowing this made him feel 
uncomfortable. Mrs. Rodgers closed the pa- 
per and said, “Quite a few ads in the lost- 
and-found column.” 

Danny put the bird back in the cage. He 
put some of the seed he had bought in the 
cup. What did his mother mean? Did Chip- 
per’s owner advertise for him? Was the ad 
in the morning paper? He had to find out. 

He had almost finished his oatmeal when 
his mother went upstairs to make the beds. 
He did not want her to see his look of guilt 
as he took the newspaper from the other 
end of the table and opened it. He searched 
the pages until he saw the lost-and-found 
column. The first ad made his heart drop: 
“Lost. Bright-blue parakeet, answering to 
the name, Dickie. Children’s pet.” The ad- 
dress was four blocks away. Danny closed 
the paper. He tried to convince himself that 
this did not mean a thing. Lots of people 
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lost parakeets. “Some people might even 
want to get rid of them,” he said aloud. Way 
down deep, Danny knew the way to find out 
was to call the bird by the name given in 
the paper. He wondered how the children 
who had lost their pet felt. 

Danny stood up and walked over to the 
cage. He opened the door and stepped back. 
“Here, Dickie,” he called. “Please don’t 
answer to that name,” he begged under his 
breath. 

The bird flew from the cage to Danny’s 
shoulder and said, ‘Dickie. Dickie.”’ 

Extending a finger, Danny reached up to 
his shoulder, and the bird hopped on. Danny 
held Dickie in front of him. “You don’t be- 
long to me,” he told the bird. “You belong 
to some children who love you very much. 
And you probably love them. I've got to re- 
turn you. If I kept you, it would be worse 
than stealing, because you mean more than 
money.” He walked over and sadly put 
Dickie into his cage. 

His mother walked into the kitchen. She 
noticed the look on Danny’s face. “Was it a 
hard decision, Son?” she asked. 

“I guess not, Mom. I'll feel better when 
the bird I have is my own.” 

“T have a smart boy.” 

“In about a month or so maybe I’ll have 
saved enough money to buy one. It will look 
exactly like Dickie.” 

“I’m sure it will,’ Mrs. Rodgers said. 

Danny covered the cage with a dish towel 
and carried it to the door. “We're going 
home, Dickie,” he told the bird. 

Outside the house at the address listed 
in the ad, Danny saw a boy about his age. 
The family must not have lived here very 
long, because Danny knew most of the boys 
in town. The boy looked at Danny and then 
at the cage he was carrying. “Did you want 
to see my brother?” he asked. 
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“I found this bird yesterday——” Danny 
started to say. 

“Dickie,” the boy yelled. “You found 
Dickie.” He lifted the cover. “It is! It is!” 

“T’d like the cage back,” Danny said. He 
felt better now. The bird was really a pet. 

“Come on inside.” The boy took Danny 
to the kitchen of the big house. A woman 
was peeling potatoes at the table, and an 
empty cage hung on a hook by a window. 
“Mom, this boy found Dickie,” the dark- 
haired boy said. 

The woman stood up. “Thank you very 
much for bringing Dickie home,” she said 
warmly. She opened the door of the cage. 
The bird flew to the cage by the window. 
“We were all so worried when he flew out 
the window, You see, he was our first bird.” 

“First bird?” Danny did not understand. 

“Robbie, show him the other birds,’ the 
woman said. ‘My eldest son raises them.” 

“Sure. Come on.” And Robbie led Danny 
down a hall and into a big room. 

Danny saw one cage that held over fifty 
birds and many smaller cages with one or 
two birds in each. “Oh,” was all Danny 
could say. 

“Pick out any one you want,” Robbie said. 

Danny blinked. “Me?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Robbie laughed. “You brought 
our pet back, and we want to give you a 
young bird in return. You can teach him 
to talk and do all sorts of tricks.” 

Danny would not have to wait weeks or 
even days until he could get a parakeet. He 
was getting one right now. He looked over 
the pretty young birds. Which blue one 
should he pick? Finally, he decided on a 
large blue one that showed no fear. Rob- 
bie picked the bird from the big cage and 
put it into Danny's. “I’m going to name 
him Honest,” said Danny, “because it sure 
pays to be.” 
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Fase was in the first grade. He liked 
Miss Penny, his teacher. He liked to read 
stories. He liked to draw pictures and play 
games. 

Miss Penny told the class to draw a house. 

That made Freddy happy. He drew a big 
house. He colored the top brown. He colored 
the door green. Then he began to color the 
house blue. 

Nancy sat at the table next to Freddy. 
He looked at her picture. 

She said, “I want to color my house red. 
Will you lend me your crayon, Freddy? I 
don’t have a red one.” 

“It is mine,” said Freddy. “I want it.” 
And he began to color his house red. 

“Well, then, may I have your blue 
crayon?” Nancy asked. 

Freddy was busy coloring. “They are mine. 
I want all of them,” he said. He put the blue 
crayon in the box. 

Tommy sat behind Nancy. He said, “Here, 
take mine.” 
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“Thank you, 
“Freddy is selfish.” 

Tommy laughed. ‘He surely is! I think 
I'll call him ‘Selfish Freddy.’ 

Freddy hung his head. He did not like 
to hear Tommy laugh at him. He did not 
like to be called “Selfish Freddy.” 

Soon the boys and girls stopped coloring. 

Miss Penny held up the pictures. 

“T like Jane’s,” said Billy. 


Tommy,’ said Nancy. 
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Sally said, “I like Tommy’s. His house is 
a pretty color.” 

No one said a word about Freddy’s pic- 
ture. That made him sad. The words “Selfish 
Freddy” rang in his ears. 

Miss Penny opened a picture book. She 
said, “Here is a funny story. I think you 
will like it.” 

“Oh, I know that one!” Freddy called out. 
“Let me read first!” 

“You read first this morning,” Miss Penny 
said. 

Bobby said, “Freddy wants to be first all 
the time.” 

Freddy sat still. He did not look at Bobby. 

The story was funny. But Freddy did not 
laugh. He did not like to have Bobby talk 
about him. 

On his way home, Freddy stopped in the 
park. There was no one near the slide. Up 
the steps he ran, and down he slid! He slid 
down again and again! He was having fun. 

Then Billy, Jack, and Bobby came run- 
ning to the slide. Up the steps they ran. 
Down slid Billy. Down slid Jack. And then 
Bobby slid down with a bang! 

“I was here first!” Freddy said. He ran up 
the steps. He came down the slide with a 
bang! 

Behind him came Billy, Jack, and Bobby. 
They walked around to the steps and stood, 
one behind the other. 

“Come on, Freddy,” said Billy. “Get be- 
hind Bobby.” 

Freddy said, “I don’t want to.” 

“Why don’t you take your turn?” asked 
Jack. 

Freddy walked away. He looked back at 
the boys. They were going down the slide, 
one behind the other. 

Freddy walked on home. 

His mother opened the door. “Come in, 
Freddy,” she said. “Why are you so sad?” 
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Freddy put away his books. “I was hav- 
ing fun on the slide. Then Billy, Jack, and 
Bobby got on it.” 

“That must have been much more fun,” 
his mother said. “It is nice to have friends 
to play with.” 

“But I was there first! I did not want to 
take turns.” 

“Why, Freddy! The other boys like to 
play in the park, too!” His mother looked at 
him sadly. “You could be having a good 
time taking turns right now.” 

Freddy went to his room and played 
with his toys. But it was not much fun. He 
thought about the boys playing on the slide. 
He thought about Tommy’s calling him “‘Self- 
ish Freddy.” He thought about Bobby’s say- 
ing, “Freddy wants to be first all the time.” 
And now, Mother had said, “You could be 
having a good time taking turns right now!” 


The next afternoon Miss Penny let the 
class play a story. 

Bobby asked Jack to be the king. 

Freddy wanted to be the king, but he 
did not say a word. 

Jack asked Sally to be the queen. 

Then Freddy wanted to be the prince. He 
wished and wished. He wished ever so hard. 
But he did not say a word. 

Jane said, “Bobby could be the prince.” 

“Susan, Billy, and Tommy could be 
elves,” said another little girl. 

Freddy was sad. He was not the king. He 
was not the prince. He was not even an elf 
in the play. 

Miss Penny said they would need some- 
one to help make crowns and hats. 

“Freddy could help do that,” said Sally. 

“Yes, he could,” Billy said. “Freddy is 
good at making things.” 

Freddy sat still. “I wish I could be in the 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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Maszs was an Israelite boy who grew 
up in an Egyptian palace, The reason for 
this goes back to Joseph’s time, when 
Joseph’s kinsmen, the Israelites, had been 
welcomed in Egypt. But at about the time 
Moses was born, the ruler of Egypt, called 
Pharaoh, feared that the Israelites were be- 
coming too powerful, They might join with 
his enemies and overthrow him. To cut down 
their number, Pharaoh made a harsh rule: 
All boy babies of the Hebrews should be 
destroyed. 

To save him, Moses’ mother placed him 
in a basket of bulrushes at the edge of the 
Nile River. Here, the daughter of Pharaoh 
found the baby and adopted him. As a nurse 
for him, she hired Moses’ own mother; so, 
for a few years Moses was in his own home. 
But as soon as he was old enough, the 
princess took him to the palace to live. 
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He wore fine clothes and ate rich foods. 
At a time when only a few were educated, 
he was taught by the best scholars in the 
country. But Moses found Egyptian ways 
strange. His people worshiped the one true 
God. The Egyptians bowed down to a sun 
god or even to oxen or snakes. Often, Moses 
longed to be with his own people although 
he knew they lived almost like slaves. The 
taskmasters Pharaoh placed over them were 
very cruel, 

As Moses grew to manhood, he wanted 
very much to help his kinsmen. But be- 
cause he had lived in the palace as an Egyp- 
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tian prince, the Israelites did not trust him. 
One day Moses saw an Egyptian taskmaster 
beating an Israelite. In great anger, Moses 
struck the taskmaster down. He thought this 
would prove to the Israelites that he was 
their friend, but they did not understand. 

Moses was in real trouble now. The Is- 
raelites would not shield him, and he knew 
that when Pharaoh found out he had killed 
an Egyptian, Pharaoh would make him pay 
with his own life. 

Moses fled to a hiding place in the wilder- 
ness. Here, Jethro, a priest, befriended him. 
Moses exchanged his princely robes for a 
course mantle and became a shepherd. Alone 
all day with the sheep, he learned to be 
loving and patient. He also really learned to 
know God. 

Meanwhile, in Egypt a new Pharaoh had 
come to power, but he placed even heavier 
burdens on the Israelites. . 

Years passed, and Moses was no longer 
young. One morning he took his flock to 
Horeb, the mountain of God. While the 
sheep grazed, Moses sat down to rest. Sud- 
denly, he saw a flame of fire burst forth from 
a bush on the mountainside. Moses jumped 
to his feet. Where had the fire come from? 
As he ran toward the bush, an even stranger 
thing happened. Although the fire went on 
burning, the bush was not destroyed. Then 
a voice called from the bush, “Moses, 
Moses.” 

Most people would have been terrified, 
but Moses knew that we are not really lov- 
ing God unless we learn to listen and to obey 
Him as well as to say our prayers. And so 
he had formed the habit of listening for 
God’s voice. That God had chosen this un- 
usual way of speaking startled Moses, but 
did not cause him to run away. Instead, he 
answered, ‘‘Here am I.” 

“Do not come near,” the voice warned. 
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“Put off your shoes from your feet, for the 
place on which you are standing is holy 
ground.” 

It was a custom in those days to remove 
sandals when approaching a sacred place. 
Leaning over, Moses took off his sandals. 

As the voice said, ‘I am the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” Moses was 
awed and hid his face. The voice went on 
to say that He had heard the cries of the suf- 
fering Israelites and that He meant to free 
them from taskmasters and bring them out 
of Egypt to a good land. 

This made Moses very happy because he 
still loved his own people. But he was dis- 
mayed when God said, “I will send you to 
Pharaoh that you may bring forth my people 
out of Egypt.” 

Moses did not feel good enough or wise 
enough to do this. “Who am I,” he asked, 
“that I should bring the children of Israel 
out of Egypt?” 

“I will be with you,” said the voice in the 
flaming bush. 

Remembering how the Israelites had dis- 
trusted him before, Moses said, “When I 
come unto the children of Israel, and shall 
say unto them, the God of your fathers has 
sent me, and they say, ‘What is his name?’ 
what shall I say?” 

“Say, ‘I am has sent me.’ ” 

Moses knew that by “I am” God meant 
He was the creator of all—the only good. 

God told Moses that he was to call the 
Israelite leaders together and tell them 
God’s plan. He was also to see Pharaoh. The 
task was looking bigger and bigger to Moses, 
and so he asked for signs. God then asked 
Moses to cast the rod he was holding on the 
ground. Immediately, it became a serpent. 
Seeing the snake, Moses fled. 

“Put out your hand and take it by the 
tail,” God commanded. 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


guides my way 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 


When Moses obeyed, the serpent became 
a harmless rod. After that, God gave Moses 
a second sign, causing Moses’ hand to be- 
come leprous and then making it well again. 
“If they will not believe these two signs,” 
said God, “take water from the Nile, pour it 
upon dry ground, and the water will become 
blood.” 

Moses made other excuses. He said he 
was slow of speech and tongue and that God 
would do better to send some other person. 
But God needs each one of us to express 
Him and does not listen to excuses. He does, 
however, give us what we need to carry out 
His work. He promised Moses that his 
brother Aaron, a high priest, could go with 
him and speak the messages God had given 
Moses. 

Finally, Moses was ready to obey. From 
his father-in-law, Jethro, he got permission 
to return to Egypt. On the way to Egypt he 
met his brother Aaron and repeated to Aaron 
what God had told him. As soon as they ar- 
rived in Egypt, Moses and Aaron called the 
elders of the Israelites together, told them 
what God had said to Moses, and gave them 
the signs. The people, happy that their 
slavery was about to end, bowed their heads 
in gratitude. 

The next task for Aaron and Moses was 
to see Pharaoh. He sat on a throne at the 
end of a great hall, looking very stern. In 
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ringing tones Aaron told Pharaoh that God 
had said, “Let my people go.” 

But Pharaoh was proud, and he was not 
going to admit that there was a power 
greater than his own. “Who is the Lord 
that I should heed his voice?” he asked 
sneeringly. “I shall not let Israel go.” He 
ordered Moses and Aaron to leave. Further- 
more, he told his taskmasters to make the 
Israelites work even harder than before by 
getting their own straw for the bricks they 
made. The extra work kept them from turn- 
ing out as many bricks. Then the taskmasters 
beat them. Naturally, they blamed Moses for 
their added troubles. 

Moses was very sad. “Why hast thou sent 
me?” he cried out to God. 

But God insisted that Moses and Aaron 
see Pharaoh a second time. To impress 
Phara6h, Aaron cast down the rod of Moses 
and turned it into a serpent. But Pharaoh 
was accustomed to the tricks of magicians 
and would not believe in the sign. 

Next, God told Moses to have Aaron wave 
his rod over the waters of Egypt. The Nile 
River and all the water in Egypt—even the 
ponds—turned to blood. Because the people 
were suffering from thirst, God lifted the 
plague of blood, but He told Moses and 
Aaron to warn Pharaoh that another plague 
would follow if he still refused to let the 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Picture Grenadier 


BY JANE H. LYON 
Copyright 1958 by Jane H. Lyon 


What the Stery Told Before 


Phil O’Hara’s father, whom he loved dear- 
ly, was a horse trainer. When his father died, 
Phil went to live with the Lanes. Ruthie Lane 
was a victim of polio, but she was de- 
termined, through her faith in God, to be a 
ballerina. 

Phil was sad because he had had to give 
up Grenadier, the horse that he loved more 
than anything else. Ruthie told Phil how to 
ask God to help him and to keep a magic 
picture in his mind of the things he wanted 
most—a good job and to see Grenadier again. 

One person bothered Phil when he got a 
job at High Hill stables—Alex Jeffreys, son 
of the owner. Alex did not seem friendly to 
Phil. Ruthie and Phil decided to tell Alex 
about the magic picture, and to try to help 
him. 

One day Ruthie went to High Hill to see 
the horses. When she went to the stable to 
see Alex’s horse, Soldier Boy, her crutch 
slipped and fell from her hand. It was like 
seeing a miracle when Ruthie walked with- 
out it. Her magic picture was coming true! 

Mr. Jeffreys and Stutz drove in with a new 
horse that was half-mad with rage and fright. 
Phil recognized Grenadier—but not the 
Grenadier he remembered! The chestnut’s 
coat was rough and marred with rope burns 
and spur jabs. His ears were laid back sav- 
agely; his teeth were bared; and his eyes 
gleamed red with fury, In his struggle for 


freedom, Grenadier was hurt, but no bones 
were broken. 

Walking home that evening, Phil hardly 
knew whether to be happy or sad. It was 
wonderful to see Grenadier again, but he 
was hurt and maybe spoiled. 

When he told Ruthie what had happened, 
she was instantly joyous. “It’s too bad he got 
hurt,” she said, “but, at least, he’s here now. 
And I know he'll be all well in no time.” 

In the weeks that followed, Phil took Alex 
into Grenadier’s stall often, and the big 
chestnut came to know and like him. Phil 
told Alex all about Grenadier—the things he 
resented and would not bear, and the things 
he liked. Phil was sure Alex would be able 
to ride Grenadier when he was well. 

The boys schooled Major and Polonaise to- 
gether until the teamwork of horses and rid- 
ers was becoming perfect. One afternoon 
Stutz told Phil that Mr. Jeffreys wanted him 
to ride Polonaise in a horse show. The boys 
rode together and won a blue ribbon in the 
hunter pair class. Phil was thrilled. He gave 
his share of the money they won to Ruthie to 
help her with her dancing lessons. 

Late in the evening, Alex came to the 
stables with news. Was it good or bad? 


Part Six 


l THOUGHT I'd find you here,” Alex said. 
“Wasn't the Elmwood horse show swell?” 

“It sure was,” Phil agreed. “It was swell 
of your dad, too, to buy me that outfit and 
let me ride.” 

“He enjoyed it. He told me he was proud 
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of both of us.” Alex plucked a bit of hay 
out of Grenadier’s mane. “Listen, Phil, I’ve 
got some great news.” 

Phil looked up eagerly. So the news was 
good! 

“The vet was here today,” Alex continued, 
“and Stutz talked to him on the phone a little 
while ago. He says Grenadier’s going to be 
perfectly all right. He’s O.K. to ride now, 
and he'll be jumping in a few more weeks.” 

Phil was too overcome to answer for a 
moment. Grenadier was going to be all right! 
That was all this day needed to make it per- 
fect—but what was Alex saying now? 

“Tl have to be going back to school next 
week, and we want to make sure Dad keeps 
Grenadier. If I could ride him where Dad 
could see that he isn’t mean, he won’t think 
of selling him. We won't have a chance to 
practice beforehand, though, because Dad 
and Stutz wouldn’t let me ride him without 
trying him first, and he'd likely act up with 
them.” 

“Yeah,” Phil muttered. He just could not 
make himself act enthusiastic over Alex’s 


riding Grenadier, much as he liked his 
friend. 

“Tll have to admit,” Alex said, smiling 
ruefully, “I’m a little nervous about riding 
him, but I'll do my best to do everything 
you've told me, and not let him know I’m 
worried.” 

Suddenly, Phil was ashamed of himself. 
He realized that Alex was going to do some- 
thing he did not in the least want to do, just 
to try to save Grenadier from being sold and 
perhaps becoming an outlaw. Phil knew he 
must not let Grenadier be hurt by his own 
selfishness! 

“Thanks, Alex,” he said warmly. “T'll 
never forget what you're doing. And I'm— 
I’m sure you can ride Grenadier as well as 
I could.” 

They arranged to meet at the stable early 
in the morning and have Grenadier in the 


“Mother,” Alex cried, “it’s wonderful to see you.” 
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Morning 4 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, | rise and greet fhe day 
With eager, happy 


» To help make it a perfect day, 
I'll truly do my part. ' 


ring before Mr. Jeffreys came down for his 
morning ride with Alex. Alex promised to 
see that Stutz was out of the way. 

When Alex had gone back to the house, 
Phil stood for a long time, patting this horse 
he had always thought of as his. Dad used 
to say that a horse did not belong to you 
just because you paid for him; you had to 
make him yours by what you did, just the 
way you made a friend. And Grenadier was 
his horse in that way. He felt it inside him, 
and he knew the big chestnut felt it, too. 

As he smoothed one of the slim legs, a 
thought came into his mind that he tried to 
fight back. He knew a trick with a tightly 
tied horsehair that would make Grenadier 
limp as though his leg were still sore. Alex 
could not ride a lame horse, and Grenadier 
would still be his for at least a while longer. 
Surely, Mr. Jeffreys would not try to sell him 
until he was well. 

Phil’s hand toyed with the long hairs in 
Grenadier’s mane. He was just about to pull 
one out when the big chestnut turned his 
head and looked at him. It seemed to Phil 
that his eyes were reproachful, even accus- 


ing. Phil’s hand fell to his side. What could 
he have been thinking of! 

He could not pull a low trick like that 
on Stutz and the Jeffreys, who had been 
so kind to him. And he could not make 
Grenadier part of a lie. Besides, unless that 
business with the horsehair was worked per- 
fectly, it could lame a horse permanently. 
What would his dad have said about a deal 
like that? 

Then, too, Alex would not be here this 
winter to speak for the horse. He might not 
even be here himself! Maybe with Alex go- 
ing to school and Mr. Jeffreys probably go- 
ing back to the city, they would not need 
Phil at the stables. The only way to save 
Grenadier was to give him up. 

Phil put his arms around the horse’s neck 
and gave him a last hug. “You're going to 
be Alex’s horse tomorrow,” he said. “Be a 
good boy now, you hear? I'll still be around 
to see you, even if I don’t work here this 
winter, and I know you'll get treated right. 
Good night, boy.” 

As Phil walked home, he saw his magic 
picture plainer than he had seen it in all 
these months; but this time he was seeing 
Alex instead of himself on Grenadier. 
Strangely enough, it did not make him feel 
sad. He felt good inside. Grenadier was all 
right, and he was all right, too. 

Next morning Phil had Grenadier ready 
when Alex came to the barn. Alex took off 
his spurs, for fear they might touch the big 
horse accidentally-and hung them and his 
riding crop on the fence. Then, with Phil 
holding Grenadier’s head, he mounted and 
gathered the reins loosely, as Phil had told 
him. 

“O.K.,” Alex said, soberly but firmly. “Let 
him go.” 

With a prayer in his heart, Phil stepped 
back. Grenadier stood uncertainly for a 
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moment. He tossed his head experimentally. 
Alex gave him all the rein he wanted. Re- 
assured, the big horse stood quietly, and 
when Alex gave him a gentle pressure with 
his knees, he moved forward with the long, 
sure stride Phil knew so well. Alex walked, 
trotted, and cantered all the way around 
the ring. Phil saw that although he was a 
little stiff and careful in his movements, he 
was handling Grenadier perfectly. He felt 
real admiration for his new friend. 


All at once, Phil heard a muffled exclama- 
tion behind him. Mr. Jeffreys had walked 
up, unheard. He stood without speaking, 
watching Alex and the big chestnut stallion, 
who were now doing graceful figure eights 
in the center of the ring. When Alex saw his 
father, he immediately rode over to the 
fence. “Isn't he a wonder, Dad? He’s gentle 
as a kitten when he’s treated right!” 


“Seems to be, Son, but you shouldn’t have 
ridden him without Stutz or me trying him 
out first.” 


“I’m sorry, Dad, but the veterinarian said 
he was well yesterday, and I just couldn't 
resist. Watch me take him around the ring.” 


Before Mr. Jeffreys could protest, Alex 
was off, showing the big chestnut to the best 
possible advantage. Phil saw that Alex was 
rapidly becoming more sure of himself. This 
ride on Grenadier had conquered the last 
remnants of his old fear. Nothing remained 
of it now but the natural caution of a truly 
fine rider. Something inside Phil whispered, 
“A show rider, not a steeplechase rider,” 
but he refused to listen. Grenadier was 
Alex’s horse now. 


Just as Alex reached the far side of the 
ring, a low, yellow convertible purred up 
the lane and came to a stop on the gravel in 
front of the barn. A slim woman in blue, 
with tumbled dark hair like Alex’s, slid out 
from under the wheel and ran over to the 
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fence where Mr. Jeffreys was standing. Al- 
though Phil had never seen her, he knew 
at once this must be Alex’s mother. 

She gripped Mr. Jeffreys’ arm with nerv- 
ous fingers. “Oh, Warren,” she cried, “I 
was so worried! I heard last night that the 
horse you wrote me about buying was a 
spoiled outlaw. I just had to come up here 
first thing this morning to warn you.” 

Mr. Jeffreys patted her hand reassuringly. 
“That was all a mistake,” he said. “He’s 
just a horse who needs good and gentle 
handling. A fine horse, too. That’s the horse 
Alex is riding now.” 

Phil heard her catch her breath with a 
little gasp, but as she watched horse and 
rider, the gasp turned into a sigh of relief. 

“He does seem gentle enough,” she said 
hesitantly. 

“Of course, he is,” Mr. Jeffreys declared. 
He was about to say something more, but at 
that moment Alex caught sight of his moth- 
er. His face lighted, and he urged the horse 
over to her. 

“Mother!” he cried, “it’s wonderful to see 
you.” 

(Please turn to page 32) 


evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Tonight I'm sending thoughts of love 
To children everywhere. 


Dear God, may peace and joy 
and health 


Be theirs, this is my prayer. 
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Copyright 1958 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


PEEKY said to Squeaky, ‘Now that our work is done— 

Our house all finished—let’s go play where we can have some fun. 

I saw some corn out in the yard and also grains of wheat.” 

“Good,” said Squeaky. “Lead the way, and we'll go there to eat.” 

Off they ran through soft, green grass straight to the chicken pen. 

“We haven't had a feast like this—well, since I don’t know when. 
Here come some chickens,” Peeky said. ‘They live inside that house, 
And they don’t fly like hawks. Do you suppose they'd harm a mouse? 
Let’s hide behind that bucket; I really feel quite small.” 

“Not me; I'll get my part right now before they eat it all,” 

Said Squeaky, watching Peeky hide. One bite was all he took 

Before he heard a flutter-squawk that scared him so he shook. 

The frightened chickens scattered; then he saw the strangest cat— 
Black with white stripes. Squeaky thought, “No cat could smell like that.” 
The chickens ran toward their house, and Squeaky ran there, too; 

In fact, he and the chickens ran so fast they almost flew. 

Squeaky hid beneath a hen perched high upon a nest. 

He wondered why she hadn't gone to eat with all the rest. 

Beneath her there were many eggs—some white, some golden brown— 
Eggs that looked like those he’d seen when he had lived in town. 
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“That cat with stripes can’t get me here,” he thought, as with a smile 

He settled down among the eggs to rest a little while. 

It was so cozy in the nest that Squeaky went to sleep. 

He slept and slept until he heard a peck-peck, crack, peep-peep. 

“Another mouse is in this nest,” thought Squeaky. “I'll declare. 

He sounds like he’s inside that egg. How did he get in there?” 

And then he heard another peck, another peep-pecp, too. 

One egg moved—a tiny bill and then a head came through. 

“They're baby chicks,” thought Squeaky, “with yellow, wobbly legs. 
What worries me is how they got inside those hard-shelled eggs. 

If that strange cat should find me here, I'll wish I were in one. 

But they're all cracked and broken now; I guess I'd better run.” 

But mother hen discovered him and let out such a squawk 

That Squeaky was as scared as if she'd been a chicken hawk. 

“Oh, dear,” he thought, “I guess she thinks that she hatched out a mouse.” 
With frightened squeaks and leaps and bounds, he left the chicken house. 
There was Pecky, waiting safe behind the shiny pail, 

All of him well hidden there except his long, slick tail. 


“You should have hidden here with me. Sometimes you lose your head. 
Someday if you lose all of you, don’t blame me,” Peeky said. 

“When everyone had run away, I ate and ate—and yummy, 

If you don’t think I’m plenty full, well, you just feel my tummy.” 
“Among some eggs beneath a hen, I found a place to hide. 

The eggs cracked open,” Squeaky said, ‘and chickens were inside. 
There were no chickens in the eggs the town cook used to break; 
When I first saw these eggs, I thought I wasn’t quite awake. 

Some of the chicks were yellow when they broke out through a crack, 
But how can white and yellow eggs hatch chickens that are black?” 
Peeky frowned. “I didn’t know that chickens grew in eggs. 

Another thing that puzzles me, they only have two legs. 

Dear me, I need all four of mine when that old cat wails miaow; 

And I couldn't run fast on my four, as full as I am now.” 

“You're not so smart,” said Squeaky. “You're too full of corn and wheat; 
I may not always use my head, but I can use my feet. 

When you hid near the feeder, you weren't thinking with your head; 
You were thinking with your stomach. Now, I'll go on home,” he said. 
“If the cat should overtake you,” he called back, “don’t lose your joy; 
Just tell her you're a stuffed mouse, and she'll think you are a toy.” 
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When school begins, you will } 
forming new habits of study. Won 

5 this be a good time to form the habj 

z of talking with God each morning h 

fore breakfast? The following pre 

When | awake each morning, I have a little talk with Ged. thoughts will help you. 


God's Spirit dwells in me; He is my I am never afraid because Jesus 
health. ® There is no sickness stronger is always with me. ® | trust in Him t 
than His healing power. Through Him, see me through anything I may have ty 
I am strong and well. meet. 


I see God’s love and power in every- 
one and in everything. ® | learn God's 
lessons from the Bible, from people, 
from nature, and from the things I use 
each day. 


Thank You, God, for this bright, ne 
day. ® I will do everything in a wq 
that will please You, so that I can make 
the best use of this day. 


I behave as I think God wants me to 
behave. ® If I am in doubt, I ask Him 
what to do, and He gives me the right 
answer. 


Father, let there be peace on earth, and 
let it begin with me. ® Show me how t 
make my own little part of the worl 
happy and peaceful. 


I look to God for the answer to every 
problem. ® | have faith that He is able 
to help me, and I am thankful that I 
can always reach Him with a prayer. 


I am willing to try whatever is new and 
good. ® I look for new ideas that wil 
help me in my studies and in getting 
along with others. 


The Spirit of the Lord goes before me 
wherever I go, whatever I do. ® At 
home, at school, or at play, God makes 
my way safe, easy, and pleasant 
when I trust Him. 


life and joy that fills my mind and 
body. ® | will try to live so that others 
will be joyful, too. 


My body is God’s living temple 
Knowing this, I keep my body clem 
and fresh; I dress and eat sensibly;] 
and I give my body plenty of exercise 
and rest. 


life. ®" There is no person or thing 
stronger than He is. I cannot fail if I 
work with Him. 


God is with me, and I am happy. 
Nothing can worry me or make me sad 
when I am in His care. My world is 
bricht and jovful. 


I do what I can to bring peace om 
earth. ® I forgive anyone who may 
have hurt me; I am pleasant and 
friendly with everyone around me. 


God's power is always at work in my 


Wherever I go, I walk with God. = | 
walk safely and surely because He 
guides my steps in the right way. 


God's love is in my heart. ® | express 
His love freely and joyously in all that 
I think, say, and do. 


There is no limit to what I can do and 
be. ® God has given me my mind and 
my body, and I will make good use of 
them. 


Thank You, God, for blessing me with 
love and understanding. ™ Your love 
in my heart helps me to know that 
others are understanding, too. 


My heart is filled with love because 
God’s love is all around me. ® | am 
safe and secure, protected by His lov- 
ing care. 


Because I am helpful and kind, others 
are helpful and kind to me. ® The love 
I show for others always comes back 
to me, increased many times. 


Every word I speak today I speak with 
love and understanding. ™ I choose 
my words carefully so that everything 
I say will be kind. 


God shows me how to do what I should 
do, and I go ahead without fear. ® [| 
have the courage and the time to do 
what needs to be done. 


I give thanks for good teachers and 
good schools and for the privilege of 
learning. ® This year I will do my best 
to learn and grow. 


God gives me every good thing I need. 
The world is full of God's good, and 
He has plenty for everyone. 


I am contented with what I have to- 
day, and I look forward to what to- 
morrow will bring. ® | am trusting God 
for every good thing I want and need. 


I am never alone; God is always with 
me. ® | can feel His love in all those 
who love me: my family, my teachers, 
my friends. 


Today I will treat others as I would 
like for others to treat me. ® | will be 
thoughtful and loving in all that I say 
and do. 


I thank God for food and shelter for 
all people. ® If I need more of any- 
thing, I thank God for it just as Jesus 
did, and my need is met. 


I am God's perfect child. ® His love, 
His joy, and His wisdom keep me 
healthy, happy, and helpful. 


With God's help, I learn how to study. 
I pay close attention and keep my mind 
on my work. God helps me to remem- 
ber and to use what I learn. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

School days are almost here again. We 
know you are looking forward with great 
joy and eagerness to the very first day with 
your new teacher and old and new friends, 
or maybe you will even be going to a brand- 
new school with a brand-new teacher and 
many brand-new friends. 

As you awaken on the very first day of 
school, looking forward to the new friends 
and the new work of the day, say to your- 
self, “I rejoice in this new day! Opening be- 
fore me is a new world, a world overflow- 
ing with new friends, new ideas, and new 
opportunities. I shall let God work in and 
through me to make this a perfect school 
year.” 

As you enter into this first day of school 
with a light and happy heart, remembering 
that God is guiding you and blessing you in 


Dear Barbara: Today in church worship I 
had been asked to sing a song. I practiced 
and was very happy that I had been asked 
to sing. When the time came, I suddenly 
turned cold, and I didn’t think I could do it. 
I asked God to help me. I didn’t make a mis- 
take. Later, my grandmother told my mother 
that I sang very well and that I hadn't looked 
nervous at all. —COLEEN 


= God is our help in every need. 
You had done your part when you prac- 
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all that you do, you will indeed have a per- 
fect day, a perfect beginning for a wonder- 
ful school year. 

Wherever you go, whatever you are called 
upon to do, God is always with you. You 
are God's child, and He has only good for 
you. When you remember to look for the 
good in everything that happens and in 
everyone you meet, you will find great joy 
in making new friends and in learning new 
lessons. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in working toward a perfect school 
year, full of new friends and interesting 
things to do, just write to Barbara Benson, 
WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and 
ask to have an application blank sent to you. 

Joyfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


ticed and learned your song perfectly. When 
you were nervous and turned to God for 


help, He helped you to relax. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very happy that I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. I have tried 
to be good and kind to people, and I know 
now that when I am nice to others, they are 
good to me. 

I would like to tell you about a boy in 
my class to whom none of the boys and girls 
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paid any attention. I thought if I made 
friends with him that others would, too. I 
did, and now, more and more people are 
making friends with him. This shows that 
you can find good friends by looking for 
them. —BRUCE 


« You are proving again, Bruce, that the 
way to have a friend is to be a friend. 

You are being a good Booster when you 
remember to think about others only what 
you would want others to think about you. 
to say to others only what you would want 
others to say to you, and to do for others 
only what you would want others to do for 
you. 

God’s love is shining through you to bless 
you and all those whom you meet, and we, 
too, are happy that you have joined the Good 
Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: \ have just joined the club, 
and I am trying hard to keep the rules. 
The other day I remembered the pledge by 
trying to make someone happy. She is a new 
girl in our room, and two other girls and 
I who always play together asked her to play 
with us. I gave her my speller, too, so she 
could get a good mark on the test the next 
day. —LUCILLE 


® You are certainly letting God's love shine 
through you to bless others, Lucille, dear. 

As you remember to let God help you to 
be loving and thoughtful in all you think, 
say, and do, we know you will have a happy 
school year, full of good friends and inter- 
esting things to do. 

We are proud to have you as one of our 
thoughtful, loving Boosters. 


Dear Barbara: | \ike to read my Bible, and I 
always say my prayers at night. 
When school started, I was afraid to go 
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in the room, so I said a prayer. Then I was 
not afraid at all. 


I am glad that I am a Booster. —BILLIE 


= We, too, are glad that you are a Booster, 
Billie. When you turn to God in prayer, He 
helps you to remember that He is always 
with you, that He is in all persons and all 
things. 

When we remember that God is with us, 
guiding us to what is good for us, we know 
there is nothing to fear. We can depend on 
God to help us to know what to say and what 
to do. 

As you stay close to God through prayer, 
He will help you to have a wonderful school 
year. 


Dear Barbara Benson: \ have tried to keep 
the Good Words Booster pledge. —PETER 


= We are happy to have you as one of our 
happy Boosters, Peter! As you remember to 
think only good thoughts, say only good 
words, and do only good deeds, you will find 
happiness in everything you do. 


PEN PALS 


If you are under 13 years of age and 
would like to have pen friends and will an- 
swer, at least with a post card, every letter 
that you receive, we shall be happy to send 
you a list of readers who are just your age 
and who would like to have pen friends. 
Also, we will put your name on a list to be 
sent to other readers who write to us. 

If you cannot honestly promise to answer 
every letter you receive, please do not ask 
for pen pals. Remember that no one likes to 
be disappointed. 

Send your name, age, and address to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri. 
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THIS IS 


LISA 


Designed by Christie Lile 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Darcy’s New Neighbor 


(Continued from page 7) 


side her favorite oak tree. Gently, she rubbed 
her hands on the rough bark. 

“Mother,” she said slowly, “‘at first I was 
so disappointed when I saw Debbie. I mean, 
I was sorry she wouldn’t be able to run and 
play with me. Now, I want her to get well 
fast so she can run and play like the rest of 
us.” 

“It won't be long, I’m sure,” Mrs. Roberts 
replied. 

“I—I'm sorry I threw my pencil down 
yesterday,” Debbie said. “Now I’m thankful 
because I don’t have to work just to be able 
to hold one in my fingers. And—I’m sorry 
I didn’t want to walk over there. Oh, Moth- 
er, aren’t hands and feet wonderful—and 
ears and eyes? I’m so thankful I can see you 
and Daddy and Ronnie and flowers and 
everything—and that I can talk and sing. I 
guess Mrs. Holmes is right—every day has 
so many blessings that we can’t count them 
all.” 


A Voice from a Burning Bush 


(Continued from page 15) 


Israelites go. When frogs hopped out of 
water into beds and into cooking vessels in 
the palace itself, Pharaoh promised that if 
the frogs would be taken away he would let 
the Israelites go. But Pharaoh did not keep 
his promise. In turn, God sent a plague of 
lice, a plague of flies, a plague that killed 
cattle, and a plague of boils. Each time 
Pharaoh would promise that when the plague 
ended he would let the Israelites go. But 
each time God removed the plague, Pha- 
raoh’s heart would be hardened again. 
Next, God sent a heavy hail that flat- 
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I have a lot of book friends. 
I talk to them each day, 
And it is most amazing 
How much they have to say. 


They tell me ’bout themselves 
And lands both far and near; 
And—just like all good friends— 

Grow dearer year by year. 


tened the flax and barley. Then, locusts 
filled the air and covered the ground, strip- 
ping trees of leaves and eating the grass. 
When darkness covered the land for three 
whole days, Pharaoh became really fright- 
encd. Sending for Aaron and Moses, he 
told them, “Go serve the Lord; your chil- 
dren also may go with you; only let your 
flocks and herds remain behind.” 

But Moses answered boldly, “Our cattle 
also must go with us.” 

Pharaoh flushed with anger. “Get away 
from me,” he shouted. “Never see my face 
again, for in the day you see my face you 
shall die.” 

“As you say,” Moses replied. 

Moses was discouraged, but he reminded 
himself that when we fully trust God, no 
trouble is big enough to defeat us. Once 
more Moses turned to God, asking Him 
what to do. And the Lord said to him, “Yet 
one more plague will I bring upon Egypt. 
Afterwards, Pharaoh will let you go.” 

Knowing that God, unlike Pharaoh, keeps 
His promises, Moses went confidently ahead 
with plans to lead the children of Israel out 
of Egypt. 

(More about Moses next month) 
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THE 
DISAPPEARING 
PAPERS 


BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1958 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


te MONDAY morning after school started 
was cheerful and bright with autumn sun- 
shine, but Andy Van Orden did not notice. 
He had something on his mind that he 
needed to talk over with his friend David 
Harrison on their way to school. 

He stopped at his friends house and rang 
the doorbell. No one answered. He rang 
again and knocked. Still there was no an- 
swer. His problem was so important that he 
would not give up. He made his way around 
the house to the little building that David 
and his father had fitted up as a workshop 
and file room for farm records. He hoped 
David had got back from his trip to the 
city with his father, for if jet engines came 
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up in the quiz today, there were several 
points they should talk over. 

In the shop, he found David’s mother, 
looking at some old records. 

“I tried the house, but I couldn’t rouse 
anyone,” Andy explained. “Is David home?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Harrison. ‘He's still in 
town.” 

Andy frowned. “When will he be back?” 

“Tuesday night,” said Mrs. Harrison. “I 
didn’t want him to miss school, but his 
father needed him on the truck. Is there 
anything I can help you with, Andy?” 

He shook his head. “Thank you, Mrs. 
Harrison,” he said. “I was going to talk jet 
engines with David. We're having a quiz 
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today. Everyone who gets into that special 
science class the school is setting up has to 
take it. I guess David wants in. The rest of 
us Spartans do.” 

“David certainly will,” Mrs. Harrison ex- 
claimed. “Do you think he can take the 
quiz when he gets back?” 

“I hope so,” said Andy. “If you've got 
some paper, I'll write him a note so he'll 
know what's up.” 

Mrs. Harrison opened a file and pointed 
to a stack of stationery. 

“Help yourself and leave the note at the 
house,” she said. “I’ve got to get back to 
the kitchen.” 

Andy took an envelope and a sheet of 
paper. He rummaged through his schoolbag 
and found his fountain pen. The pen was 
an old one, but he liked it. He addressed 
the envelope with a big, printed “DAVID” 
and started to write. As so often happened, 
his pen ran out of ink before he finished. He 


rummaged through his bag for a pencil, but 
found none. He glanced around the shop. 
There ought to be a carpenter’s pencil or 
something he could use. He saw an ink 
bottle on the shelf above the workbench and 
got it down. 

The old label had come off, but David had 


Andy stared at the paper. 
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put on one of his own. It read, “David Har- 
rison’s ink—beware.” 

Andy grinned. “Never catch that boy run- 
ning out of things,” he thought. “He keeps 
up his supplies, but he'll give me a refill 
any old time.” 

He left the note with Mrs. Harrison and 
took a short cut over the hills. He reached 
school just as the last youngsters filed from 
the playground into the building. 

It was that way all day. Andy seemed 
never to get one thing done before another 
came along. When he finished the quiz for 
the science class, Miss Morgan assigned five 
problems in square root. Andy was good in 
arithmetic, but he missed his pencil. Having 
to use his pen slowed him down. Ordinarily, 
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he would have been first to turn in his paper, 
but this time it went into the middle of the 
stack. He was glad when the morning was 
over. The afternoon session never took so 
much writing, but Andy kept thinking of his 
science quiz and hoping he had done well 
enough to get into the special class. He liked 
to find out why things acted as they did and 
what would make them act better. 

Monday night he dreamed he had failed 
in the quiz. Tuesday morning at school a 
strange thing happened: Miss Morgan called 
him to her desk, just as class started. “What 
did you do in arithmetic yesterday, Andy?” 
she asked. 

He looked at her, puzzled, not knowing 
why she should ask. “I worked my five prob- 
lems, like everyone else.” 

“I don’t have a paper from you,” she 
said. “And mathematics is important for 
anyone who studies science.” | 

More puzzled than ever, Andy said, “I 
handed in my paper, right after Chink 
Dougherty. He will remember. We met in 
the aisle.” 

Miss Morgan tapped her pencil on her 
blotter thoughtfully. 

“I've no reason to doubt what you say, 
Andy,” she told him. “Your reputation is 
good with me; but I graded the problems 
yesterday after school here in the room, and 
I can’t see how any paper could have been 
lost. So you'll have to do the problems over 
if you want a grade.” 

“Til do them,” Andy said quickly. “I 
don’t want to flunk them. They were easy.” 

Still puzzled, he sharpened his pencil and 
went to his seat. While he worked the prob- 
lems, he kept wondering how his paper got 
lost. All during the day, he wondered; but 
what really worried him came when the day 
was almost over. Miss Morgan read the 
names of those who were to be in the spe- 
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cial science class, and his was not among 
them. He was so disappointed that his eyes 
burned and his face felt stiff and drawn. A 
few minutes later, school was dismissed; but 
he lingered behind the others. 

Stopping at his teacher’s desk, he asked, 
“Are we going to get our quiz papers back, 
Miss Morgan? Id like to see what questions 
I missed.” 

It was Miss Morgan’s turn to look puzzled. 

“What quiz paper, Andy?” she asked. 
“Your arithmetic was all right. I gave you 
a hundred on it, but it wasn’t a quiz.” 

“The science test,” Andy explained. “I 
wanted to make that class—a lot.” 

“I don’t have a paper from you,” she 
said. “Still, I seem to remember that you 
took the test. What happened to your 
paper?” 

Andy gulped. 

“I—" he stammered. “I don’t know. I 
handed it in. Don’t you remember?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t, really. I 
had a very heavy day yesterday, and quite a 
few of you took the test. I can’t figure this 
out. Two of your papers disappeared yester- 
day, didn’t they?” 

Her eyes questioned him, but he could 
not answer. He could not believe that any- 
one would go through the class papers and 
take his out. He did not believe anyone could 
do that without being seen. Still, he had 
handed in both sets of papers; and he trusted 
Miss Morgan, just as she said she trusted 
him. 

Andy fumbled with explanations. The 
ones he could think of made no sense, so he 
welcomed a sound that made Miss Morgan 
turn to the door to see who was coming. He 
hoped the interruption would give him time 
to figure out what could have happened. 

It was David at the door, back from his 
trip with his father. In his hand, he held the 
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note Andy had left for him. He also had an 
excuse from his mother for his absence, and 
he gave it to Miss Morgan. 

“I hurried right over,” he said in a rush 
of words. “Mother said Andy told her some- 
thing about a test for folks in a special 
science class. Is there any way I can get in?” 

Miss Morgan read the excuse. She nodded 
at David. “You can take your test this eve- 
ning if you wish. I'll be here two hours yet. 
But to get back to your disappearing papers, 
Andy.” She smiled at him a little wistfully. 
“You've been a good student. I never 
thought I'd have any trouble with you, or 
even about you. But these papers have me 
confused.” 

David’s eyes went from Andy to their 
teacher and back to Andy. Andy felt mis- 
erable. 

“You've confused me, too, Andy,” David 
declared. “Look at this.” 

He took Andy’s note from its envelope 
and handed it to him. 

“What were you trying to tell me?” he 
asked. 

Andy stared at the paper. After the first 
few words, his note stopped. That was where 
the ink in his pen ran out and he got a re- 
fill from the bottle in David’s workshop. 
Light began to dawn on Andy. He saw a 
possible explanation for what had happened. 

“Miss Morgan,” he said quickly, “when 
you graded the class papers, did you find 
any blanks?” 

She nodded. “I did, and I was surprised 
that anyone should trouble to hand them in. 
Does that mean something to you?” 

“T think so,” he said, his heart lighter with 
hope. “David, what did you have in that 
bottle over your workbench, the one labeled, 
‘David Harrison’s ink—beware’ ?” 

David's eyes began to sparkle with amuse- 
ment. 
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There is goldenrod 
This time of year, 
Which means that school 
Will soon be here. 
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Table Blessing 


Florence Gresham 


Father, our hearts are thanking You 
For food upon our table— 

Good food that makes our bodies grow 
And keeps them strong and able. 


“Did you fill your fountain pen out of it?” 
he asked. 

“I did,” said Andy. “Was it disappearing 
ink?” 

“It certainly was,’ said David with a 
chuckle. “It lasts two hours, so a fellow 
thinks he has something, and then he finds 
out he hasn’t, The writing fades out. You 
wrote the last of my note with that ink, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Andy, “and I wrote my quiz 
paper with it and the problems in square 
root that I handed in Monday.” 

“So that accounts for the blank papers I 
found!” Miss Morgan exclaimed. She smiled 
at Andy. “Well, I’m glad that mystery is 
solved. Do you want to take the quiz with 
David? You boys are the best students I 
have in science.” 

Andy sighed with relief. 

“I surely do want to take it, Miss Morgan,” 
he said earnestly, “And I'll never again 
shrug off signs! That ‘beware’ should have 
told me to leave that ink alone.” 

The boys took the test that evening and 
passed. They were happy about their grades, 
but they'll never forget the warning they got 
from Andy’s disappearing papers, When a 
sign says “beware,” beware, Signs are not put 
up for nothing. 
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Fun for Freddy 


(Continued from page 12) 


play,” he thought. But he did not say a 
word. He helped make a crown for the 
king. He helped make a crown for the queen. 
And he helped make hats for the elves. 

Soon the play was over. 

Miss Penny said, “You did your work 
well, boys and girls. I hope you have had 
a good time.” 

“Oh, yes!” they said. “It was fun!” 

Jane said, “Sally was good as the queen.” 

“Bobby was good as the prince,” said 
Jack. 

“I think Freddy was a good helper,” 
Tommy said. “We needed crowns and hats. 
He helped us make them.” 

Freddy was happy. He wished Miss Penny 
would say, “You may sing some songs, boys 
and girls.” He would sing and sing! 

When school was out, he ran all the way 
home. 

His mother opened the door, “Come in, 
Freddy,” she said. “I can see that you had 
a good time today!” 

“Oh, yes!” said Freddy. “I took my turn 
in the game, I helped make crowns and hats. 
And Tommy said I was a good helper. I 
had fun!” 


Picture of Grenadier 
(Continued from page 19) 


He dismounted, handed the reins to Phil, 
and put his arms around his mother. ‘This 
is Phil O'Hara,” he said. “I don’t think 
you've met him.” The woman in blue gave 
Phil her hand and said in a lovely voice 
how glad she was to meet him and how 
much she had heard about him, Phil could 
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see why Alex missed her. 


“How long are you staying, Mother?” 
Alex asked. 

“Quite a little while, perhaps,” she said 
softly, touching his dark hair. “I’ve missed 
you two, up in the city. I’ve even missed the 
country. And you gave me quite a scare this 
morning.” 

“How about a picnic?” Alex asked eager- 
ly. “The woods are beautiful now, with the 
leaves just turning.” 


“Great idea,” Mr. Jeffreys seconded. 
“How about it, Elaine?” 

“I think that would be wonderful!” Mrs. 
Jeffreys declared. 


Linking arms, they all started off toward 
the house. Alex waved a happy good-by to 
Phil. Phil watched them go. It looked as 
though quite a lot of Alex’s magic picture 
might be coming true. Everyone’s but his 
was, he thought a little forlornly. Then he 
firmly shook off the mood of self-pity. He 
was glad for Alex and Ruth. It would be 
pretty small of him to envy them their hap- 
piness! 

Stutz was standing in the door of the of- 
fice when Phil led Grenadier back to his 
stall. 


“Been riding him?” he asked. “Without 
asking me?” 

“Alex did,’ Phil answered. ‘He said it 
was O.K.” 

“Well, that’s a little different. He’s the 
owner, you know. Mr. Jeffreys bought the 
horse in Alex’s name. I don’t think he told 
him on account of the horse’s acting the 
way he did, but he probably will now if Alex 
made out all right with him. I missed the 
performance. Starshell got out somehow, and 
I was down in the paddock catching her.” 
He cocked a questioning eyebrow at Phil. 
“You know anything about that?” 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Uncooked Fudge 


H ERE IS a very good recipe for fudge that 
you and your little friends will really have 
fun making and enjoy eating. You won't 
mind making it on a warm September day 
because it requires practically no cooking. 
You will find a few pieces a happy addition 
to your school lunch. 


1 egg 3 Tbs. whole milk 
1 pkg. powdered 4 squares bitter 
sugar chocolate 
3 tsp. oleomargarine 


Break the egg into a medium-sized bowl. 
Beat it well. Measure out 1 cup of powdered 
sugar, add to egg, and stir, Add 3 table- 
spoons milk. Add remaining sugar and stir 
again. 

Put water in bottom of double boiler and 
heat it to boiling. In top part of double 
boiler, melt the squares of chocolate and the 
margarine. Pour melted chocolate and mar- 
garine into the mixture in the bowl and stir. 
Spread in greased pan, 8 by 8 inches, and 
cut into squares, 


“No, sir,” Phil said truthfully. He did not 
add that Alex might. “Alex rode Grenadier 
fine,” he said, to change the subject. 
“Good. You helped him, didn’t you?” 
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“I told him what I knew about the horse.” 

Stutz nodded his head as though pleased. 
“We might make a trainer of you someday, 
kid,” he said. 

Without another word, Stutz turned back 
into the office. Again, Phil realized that 
Stutz had seen a great deal more than he 
and Alex had realized. Stutz did not say 
much, Phil thought respectfully, but he sure 
knew what was going on! 

After taking the bridle and saddle off 
Grenadier, Phil put him in his stall, groomed 
him, and went on with his other work. He 
had just finished for the day and was telling 
Grenadier his customary good night when 
he heard Alex’s quick, light step in the barn 
runway. 

“Phil,” he cried. “I’ve got great news— 
you'll never guess! Mom’s coming down here 
to stay all the time. I’m going to go to school 
near here, and we'll all be together again— 
just like my magic picture!” 

“That’s great,” Phil said warmly. “Ruthie 
will want to know about that, too. She'll be 
glad.” 

“I know, and I’m going to ride down with 
Mom and Dad right now and tell her.” In 
answer to Phil’s questioning look, he went 
on, “With all of us here, Mom’s going to 
need a housekeeper to take charge of the 
place. I thought Mrs. Lane might take the 
job. It’s not too hard, and there’s a nice 
cottage here that goes with it.” 

Phil thought of all the difficult and poorly 
paid part-time jobs Mrs. Lane undertook so 
uncomplainingly. Maybe this was her magic 
picture! And it would help pay for Ruthie’s 
ballet lessons. ‘‘I think Mrs, Lane would like 
that,” he said. 

“And you'll be here, too, if she does take 
the job,” Alex said, “to keep helping us out 
this winter.” 

Phil’s face broke into a broad grin. “Say, 
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that will be great!” Involuntarily, his eyes 
shifted to Grenadier. They would be to- 
gether then, at least a little while longer. 
Alex saw the look. 

“There’s something else I want to tell 
you,” he said earnestly. “Dad told me today 
that he bought Grenadier in my name, and 
I told him what you’ve done for me—about 
being afraid and how you helped me get 
over it, and everything. He appreciates what 
you've done as much as I do, and he—he— 
well, he agreed that I could give you these 
papers.” 

He pushed some papers into Phil’s limp 
hands. Wonderingly, Phil unfolded them. 
Registration papers—a bill of sale—for 
Grenadier O’Shannon, made out to Phil 
O’Hara, owner! 

“But you—you can’t!” Phil stammered. 
“You can’t give me Grenadier! He’s—he’s 
worth an awful lot of money!” 

“I’m not giving him to you,” Alex replied 
gravely. “He’s really your horse already in 
the way that matters most. This just makes 
it legal.” 

Phil could not say a word. He could only 
lean against Grenadier’s big warm shoulder 
and wonder if he were dreaming. Grenadier 
his! For always! 

“Sometime,” Alex was saying, ‘we'll ex- 
pect you to win a lot of cups on Grenadier 
and on High Hill horses, too. Stutz says you 
could be a fine steeplechase rider.” 

Phil dropped his head so that Alex would 
not see the shine of tears in his eyes. Sud- 
denly, a whole new series of magic pictures 
flashed through his mind. He saw himself 
hunched forward on a tiny racing saddle 
with Grenadier’s driving shoulders under 
him and a brush-and-water jump looming 
up ahead—himself and Grenadier going up 
and over that jump and streaking across the 
finish line—a cheering grandstand, and he 
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saw himself and Grenadier in the winner's 
circle, Grenadier shying from the great horse- 
shog of roses they were draping around his 
neck. It could all come true someday! After 
what had happened already, Phil was sure 
anything could come true if a person only 
believed in it enough and “kept the canvas 
clear.” 

Phil brushed his face against Grenadier’s 
thick mane to wipe the tears away, and then 
he lifted his head. 

“Alex,” he began, “I—I can’t thank 
you: 

“Don’t,” Alex broke in. “It’s nothing to 
what you’ve done for me. Besides, Soldier 
Boy’s my horse—I mean the way Grenadier 
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is yours—and you gave him back to me when 
you showed me how to quit being afraid of 
him. Come on. Dad and Mom are waiting 
for us. We can take a ride in that slick con- 
vertible!” 

Phil stopped to give his horse a quick hug. 
“Good night, Grenadier,” he whispered. 
“Tl see you in the morning.” How good it 
would be to ride Grenadier again! How 
good to ride him as his own! He and Alex 
could teach Ruthie to ride, and what won- 
derful times they would have together. 

Shoulder to shoulder, Alex and Phil walked 
out of the barn into the smoky September 
twilight. 

(The End) 
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BY SALLY FIKE (9 years) 
Independence, Mo. 


The leaves blow in the breeze; 
The leaves fall from the trees. 
To play in the leaves is fun, 
And run and jump in the sun. 
The leaves give us shade; 

For this, trees were made. 


First Day of School 


BY JOY STALLINGS (11 years) 
Shelby, Miss. 


It was the first day of school 
For first graders, wee, 
And some were crying 
And scared as could be. 


It was the first day of school 
For my brother, Rand, 
But he was happy 
*Cause I held his hand. 


September Winds 


BY GORDON E. FOX (8 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


The winds of September blow leaves along, 
And they make such a pretty September song. 
The wind blows and blows, 

While the sun brightly glows; 

And the leaves “swoosh”’ a mile down the 


road. 


A Summer Night 


BY HOLLIS VALE (8 years) 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


One night the moon came passing by; 

It looked down and saw a fly. 

The moon said to the fly, 

“What does the day look like?” 

“Don’t you know what the day looks like?” 
"No, I don’t know what the day looks like 
Because I only come passing by at night.” 


The Vikings 
FIFTH GRADE 
Sunflower, Miss. 


Ragnar was a viking, 
Bold, swift, and true; 
He climbed upon a clif— 

He could have been you. 


The vikings were brave; 
The vikings were strong; 
And their ships did they guide 
Through the summer so long. 


Skimmering over the water 
Like a dragonfly 

With a sharp eye, 
Went the vikings. 


Searching for land, 
Searching for gold, 
Searching for brave adventures 


Were the vikings bold. 
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Let's Pretend 


BY JANICE M. TEAL (9 years) 
Troy, NY. 


When I am playing “Let's Pretend,” 
My stories never end. 
When I am a fairy queen, 

This is my joy supreme. 


My house is a palace, 
Glistening with gold; 
And in my pretending, 


I never grow old. 


My clothes are made 
Of satin and laces. 

I travel the world 
To wonderful places. 


About my neck is 
A very fine jewel. 

And for all my kingdom, 
Mine is the rule. 


Come down the path 
That has no end 

To the wonderful land 
Of Let’s Pretend. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Autumn Leaves 


BY BRENDA MacDOUGALL (10 years) 
Bright’s Grove, Ont., Canada 


Autumn leaves are falling, 
Falling to the ground; 

Autumn leaves are falling, 
Round and round and round. 


In their coats of colors— 
Red, yellow, and green— 
They make a beautiful picture, 
The best I’ve ever seen. 


Gorgy Frog 


BY RUSSELL STEIGER (9 years) 
Maple Heights, Ohio 


Once upon a time there was a frog named 
Gorgy. He wanted to be able to fly like his 
friend Cheechee, the monkey. Cheechee 
was rich and had a rocket ship. Gorgy de- 
cided to build a rocket ship for himself. He 
worked day and night, trying to get it fin- 
ished before the new moon. He got it fin- 
ished the day before the new moon. He 
went to the broadcasting company and said, 
“Will you please make an announcement 
that there is going to be a rocket ship firing 
tomorrow morning at Jungle Park. 

The next morning crowds of animals 
pushed their way through the vines to get 
to Jungle Park. A baboon in a tower said, 
“10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, blast off!” Both 
of the rockets zoomed into space. Up, up, 
up they went, toward the moon. In ten hours 
they both reached the moon. Moon creatures 
came out of strange-looking houses, cheer- 
ing and shouting, “Hurrah for the earth peo- 
ple.” The king of the moon gave them each 
100 tosters (Tosters are moon dollars). 
Soon, Cheechee and Gorgy were on their 
way back to Jungle Park in Africa on earth. 
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BUNNY AND THE CARROTS 


BY FREDERICK D, BREWER 


- does not know which path to take to get to the carrots. Can you help him? 
Do not retrace your path and do not cross any line. 


SO AN AY 
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JUMBLED GAMES 
BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


The names of the following games are 


all jumbled. Can you straighten them out? 


1. Girn-dounra-a-yors 
Nolnod Gerdib 
Pohcothsc 

Nilbdsam’n fubf 
Podr eth kerhadnehicf 
Tifur ketsab sutpe : 
Goedd abll 

Gat 

Nur pehes unr 
Maferr ni het ledl 


avery n 


SOMETHING SPECIAL 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


My first is in ball, and also in the dike. 
My second is in 7m, as well as in /ike. 
My third is in every, and also in where. 
My fourth is in Aat, as well as in there. 
My fifth is in he he, and also ho ho. 

My sixth is in /oxd, but not in Jow. 

My seventh begins the alphabet. 

My last is close to the end of it. 

My whole is something that’s lots of fun, 
Yet it’s different for nearly everyone. 


READY, GET SET, BEGIN! 


BY ELSIE S. LINDGREN 


Choose your first letter from school, not 
vacation; 

Your second from /esson and explanation; 

Your third from apple, yet not not from 
tree; 

Your fourth from two and also three; 

Your fifth from here, and not away; 

Your sixth from month, and not from day; 
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WHAT'S MY NAME? 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


F ILL in the missing letters in each row to 
find out what I like to do, When you have 
done this, the missing letters from top to 
bottom will spell my name, 


we 


Your seventh from ook, yet not from /eaf; 
Your eighth from harvest and from sheaf; 
Your ninth from wiser and from smart. 
Your whole is when new projects start! 
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Us big dried poppy seed pods to make 
window-shade pulls. Cut off stem and run a 
large needle through the center from bottom 


POPPY SEED SHADE PULLS 


BY TEXIE HERING 


to top. Paint a design or a face on each seed 
pod. 

Take a 15-inch strand of bright-colored 
embroidery thread and fold it in the middle. 
Thread it through the seed pod, from the 
bottom to the top; then thread it back 
through, leaving a loop about 6 inches long 
above the seed pod. Knot the thread so the 
seed pod will not slip off. Knot the thread 
above the seed pod. For a tassel, cut several 
pieces of thread about 2 inches long and 
fasten at the center to the thread under the 
seed pod. 


FISH FOR YOUR BOWL 


BY TEXIE HERING 


Tess fish will look pretty in a little bowl 
with pretty rocks and shells! You will have 
a fish bowl that is easy to care for. 

For the flat fish, use half of an English 
walnut shell. Draw eyes and mouth on one 
end (see illus.). 

Make a pattern from the illustration for 
the tail and the fins (Figs. A and B). Cut 
one tail and four fins from construction 
paper, outline them with white paint, and 
attach the tail to the end of your fish and 
two fins on each side (see illus.). 

For upright fish, use uncracked pecans or 
almonds. Draw the mouth and eyes across 
the pointed end of the nut (see illus.). Cut 
pattern for tail and for fins C and D. Cut 
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one tail, one fin D, and two fins C from 
construction paper. Bend tail at point shown 
by dotted line in the illustration and glue 
this section to the rounded end of the nut. 
Bend fins at point shown by dotted line. At- 
tach fin D to top of nut and fin C to the 
bottom on each side (see illus.). 
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DOLLY’S PARASOL 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


poke a tiny hole through the center of the 
material with the point of your scissors. 
Stick the end of a pipe cleaner through the 
hole. Put a bead on the end of the pipe 
cleaner and bend up the end so the bead 
cannot slide off. Fold up two opposite points 
of the square and sew them tight to the 
LARGE BEAD 


OR BUTTON 
CLEANER | 


Ds, TO PIPE 


pipe cleaner; then fold up the other two 
corners and sew them to the pipe cleaner. 
Slide enough beads onto the end of the pipe 
cleaner to cover it. Bend the end for a 
handle. Or you can put one large bead or 
button at the tip of the pipe cleaner and 
twist the pipe cleaner around the bead and 
bend it down for a handle. 


C uT A 4-inch square piece of material and 


A PLAY TRAY 


BY REGINA SAURO 


A USEFUL tray can be made from the bot- 
tom half of a sturdy cardboard box. 

Outline a half-moon on each end of the 
box and cut it out carefully, as shown be- 
low, folding the piece inside. This makes 
simple, effective handles. These pieces may 
be taped to make them doubly strong. 

Decorate the sides of the box with pic- 
tures cut from magazines or with your own 
drawings. 

This tray is useful for carrying coloring 
books and crayons or scissors, cutouts, and 
paste from one room to another. When you 
are through playing, put everything back in 
the tray and carry it to your room to be put 
away. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


O UR HISTORY books tell us that during the 
American Revolution a number of men came 
from their homelands in Europe to help 
the colonies gain their independence. 

These men believed in freedom and that 
all men have the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. They were willing 
to sacrifice their lives if necessary in order 
for their fellow men to be free. Our country 
will always be grateful to these helpers, 
among them Comte de Rochambeau, Comte 
de Grasse, Baron de Kalb, and the Marquis 
de Lafayette. 


Lafayette came from France to the colonies 
in 1777, when he was just twenty years of 
age. He was wealthy, so he fitted out a ship 
at his own expense. Although he had been 
forbidden to leave France, he escaped to 
Spain, where he was picked up by his ship, 
and sailed for America. 


When Lafayette landed in South Carolina, 
the only English words he knew were 
those he had learned on board ship. He at 
once went to see General Washington and 
offered his services to the revolutionary army. 
Congress made him a major general without 
pay or command, and Washington invited 
him to be a member of his staff. He was 
with Washington during the winter at Val- 
ley Forge, and they became fast friends. 

Lafayette’s success in helping to bottle up 
the British army at Yorktown was a factor 
in forcing the surrender shortly afterward of 
Lord Cornwallis, the British commander. 

After the war ended, Lafayette returned 
to France. Subsequently, he took part in the 
French Revolution and became one of the 
most powerful men in his native country. 

Lafayette visited the United States in 1824, 
and on this occasion Congress voted him a 
gift of $200,000 and a township of land in 
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Outhwre Anya 
Hello! Do my eyes look especially big and round today? 
If they do, it is because I have just been reading the thrilling 

stories that are going to appear in your October number of 

WEE WISDOM! 

First of all, there is a brand-new serial starting in October. 
Written by Florence M. Davis, it is called “Mystery at 
Weston’s Ledge.” This story, involving a boy and girl, a piece 
of beautiful rose quartz, and two strange men who are up 
to no good, is breathless adventure all the way through! 

Also in October, you will be reading two exciting Hal- 
loween stories. “It Is Fun to Be Last,” by Margaret Squires, 
is all about a trick-or-treat expedition; and the Spartan story, 
“Battle of the Goblins,” by Lawrent Lee, tells how Red and 
Coralee are called upon to save Cicero, Coralee’s cat, from 
a fearsome monster. 

Of course, the October number will also include other 
stories and lots of fun-filled features. You will want to be 
sure and read it. And now is the perfect time to give WEE 
WISDOM to a friend, with the new serial just beginning 
and the special Halloween features appearing. A year’s sub- 
scription is $2, and when you order one, be sure to ask that 
it begin with the October number. 

Good-by for now, everybody. I’'ll be seeing you next month! 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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Florida as evidence of our country’s grati- 


tude to him for his services to it. Because of 
his high regard for our country and especial- 
ly for General Washington, Lafayette named 
his eldest son George Washington Motier 
de Lafayette. 

The marquis has been pictured on two 
United States stamps. The first, showing 
his full-face portrait, with the American 
flag on the left and the French tricolor on 
the right, was issued to commemorate the 
arrival of Lafayette in 1777. The second, 
showing his full-length portrait, was issued 
in 1957 in honor of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Jumbled Games 


1. Ring-around-a-rosy. 2. London Bridge. 
3. Hopscotch. 4. Blindman’s buff. 5. Drop the 
handkerchief. 6. Fruit basket upset. 7. Dodge 
ball. 8. Tag. 9. Run sheep run. 10. Farmer in the 
dell. 


Something Special 
Birthday. 


Ready, Get Set, Begin! 
September. 


W hat’s My Name? 
Arthur. 
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You magazine, the teen-ager’s best friend, is chang- 


ing its name to Progress, beginning with this month gg 
of September. It has a new cover, too, to complete its # 


“new look.” 
The contents of the magazine remain the same, how- 9 


ever, and some especially helpful and interesting fea- 9 . 


tures appear in the September number, which is the ] , 
back-to-school number. 


Does watching television ever interfere with your 


homework or with chores you are supposed to be do- 
ing? The article “Can Television and Homework Learn § 
to ‘Co-exist’?” by Faith Raeder, can help you resolve 7 
this controversial issue and keep peace in the family. | 

“A Neat Compliment,” by Janet Hall, will help you 
earn praise for neatness in more ways than one and J 
also make your school life much easier; while “A B C’s 
for Happier School Days,” by Laura Leach, gives an 
important idea for each letter of the alphabet as an J 
extra boost to your studies. | 

For exciting reading entertainment, you'll like the 
story “None But the Brave,” by Helen L. Renshaw. It 7 
tells of a boy named Robert Obadiah Nelson, who 7 
came from a long line of brave men and felt that he J 
had let the family down by being a coward. | 


All these features and many more will appear in the 


September number of Progress (formerly You). If you J 7 


are a teen-ager, you will be sure to enjoy it. Why not J 
order a year’s subscription for Progress, priced at only J 
$1, today? Be sure to ask that your subscription begin 
with the September number so that you will have the 
very first number bearing the new name and the new J 
cover. 
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